NIccolao Manucci

training whatever, should have been able to
become a tolerable practitioner is no small testi-
mony to his cleverness. But apart from the mass
of facts which the Venetian presents to us, his
work possesses distinct value as literature. From
beginning to end it is alive with the writer's per-
sonality,* and is constantly lit up by a flash of his
wit. " No fair-minded reader," says Mr Irvine,,
truly enough, " ought to say that Manucci is,
for many pages together, so dull as to be unin-
teresting or unreadable." It is this combina-
tion of subjective interest and objective fact that
makes Manucci so peculiarly attractive a writer.
Bemier's observations are priceless, but the cold
philosophical standpoint of the author robs his
book of the warmth which pervades the writings
of many less able travellers than he. Tavernier's
Six Voyages is often so personal as to lose all
objective value. Manucci's Storia do Mogor is
both pregnant with fact and aglow with the
author's personality. It is not for that reason
necessarily more valuable to the historian than"
the accounts of Manucci's famous French con-
temporaries; but the combination of a certain
amount of the virtues of both those writers
renders it more interesting to the average
reader. Bernier appeals to the philosophic his-
torian; Tavernier to the armchair reader who
regards a book as a pleasant method of passing
the time; Manucci to the man who reads with
the combined object of instruction and diver-
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